268                        NITRATES  OF  SODA  AND  POTASH.

Besides these compounds of the alkaline earths and alkalies, many
others have been recommended for the purposes of increasing vegetation;
such are nitre, or the nitrous acid combined with potassa. Sir Kenelm
Digby states, that he made barley grow very luxuriantly by watering it
with a very weak solution of nitre; but he is too speculative a writer to
awaken confidence in his results. This substance consists of one propor-
tion of azote, six of oxygen, and one of potassium ; and it is not unlikely
that it may furnish azote to form albumen or gluten in those plants that
contain them; but the nitrous salts are too valuable for other purposes to
be used as manures. *

Dr. Home states, that sulphate ofpotassa which, as I just now mentioned,
is found in the ashes of some peats, is a useful manure. But Mr Naismith f
questions his results; and quotes experiments hostile to his opinion, and,
as he conceives, unfavourable to the efficacy of any species of saline
manure. J

be profitably employed. In some cases it is simply sown at the rate of three
or four cwt. per acre, as a top-dressing to grass and grain-crops: but it is
generally found more efficient when used in compost with earth or peat and lime.
The mixture should be made at least a year before it is to be applied, frequent
turning is advantageous, and it should be protected from the rain, yet not
allowed to get too dry.

* Since the discovery of nitrate of soda in South America, the price has fallen
so low as to admit of its employment as a manure; and many statements have
been published shewing that it has been used with great advantage. From my
own experience I am led to conclude that it acts very differently on different
soils, and in different seasons. The most profitable results I have seen from its
use were, when it was applied to grain crops, especially barley, on soils of good
quality, and containing a fair proportion of organic matter. In a day or two
niter its application the plants assume a deeper green, tint, and more healthy ap-
pearance ; and a considerable increase of grain, with a still greater increase of
straw, is reaped. The grain, however, I have generally remarked to be some-
what lighter per bushel, and rather inferior in colour. When applied to grass
and clover, to be cut as hay, it is found to act principally on the rye-grass, and
to produce little or no effect on the clover. I have seen it beneficially applied
to turnips, on light soils, but only when used in compost, or in addition to farm-
yard manure.

On other soils, again, I have known little or no effect produced by it beyond
deepening the colour of the plants for a time. In cases where it succeeds, I
have always found the crop a few days later than on undressed portions- of the
same fields. To grain crops it is applied at the rate of 1 to IJ cwt. per acre,
and on the braird rather than along with the seed. Like all the soluble saline
manures, it never lasts beyond a single season.

Nitrate of soda as imported contains a variable percentage of common salt, I
have often examined samples that contained less than 1 per cent; generally it
contains 2 or 3, but I have found it with as much as 36 per cent. Different bags
of the same cargo vary considerably. When purchased for chemical purposes,
it is almost always upon analysis, but as less attention is given to the purity of
manures, there is reason to believe that not only is it the worst samples that are
offered in the manure market, but that it is occasionally adulterated with com-
mon salt.

As a manure, nitrate of potash is equally useful if not more so, but its higher
price at present prevents it from being much used.

Nothing very satisfactory has hitherto been ascertained regarding the manner
in which nitrates act within the plant.

t Elements of Agriculture, p. 78.

t The sulphates of potash, soda, and magnesia, have all proved useful manures.

~om. the abundance and comparative cheapness of soda salts, they are more